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feet, all over the churchyard, and forming quite an imposing collection of
monuments to the memory of people of no great significance. In Scotland, it
is the custom to put the occupation of the buried person (as "skinner," "shoe-
maker," "flesher") on his tomb[87]stone; and wives are buried under their
maiden names, instead of those of their husbands.

There was a footpath through the churchyard sufficiently well-worn to guide
us to the grave of Burns; but soon a woman came behind us, who, it appears,
keeps the key of the Mausoleum and is privileged to show it to strangers. The
monument is a sort of Grecian temple, with pillars, or pilasters, and a dome,
covering a space, I suppose, of twenty feet square. It was formerly open to
the atmosphere, but its sides are now glazed with large squares, each the size
of the whole side of the edifice, of rough glass. The woman unlocked the door,
and admitted us into the interior. Inlaid into the floor of the building, is the
grave-stone of Burns, the one that was laid over his grave by Jean Armour,
before this monument was built. Stuck against the wall of the mausoleum
there is a marble statue of Burns at the plough, surprised by a visit from the
Genius of Caledonia; not very good, methinks. The plough is better than the
man, and the man rather better than the goddess, being somewhat heavy and
cloddish, though though [sic] the woman said that it is certified by an old
man of ninety, who knew Burns, to be very like the original. The bones [88]
of the poet, and of Jean Armour, and of some of their children, are in the vault
over which we stood. The woman (who was intelligent, in her plain way, and
very pleasant to talk with) said that the vault was opened, about three weeks
ago, when the eldest son of Burns was buried, and that the bones were found,
and that the skull of the poet was taken out, and kept for several days by a
doctor of the town. It has since been been [sic] put in a new leaden coffin, and
restored to the vault. She told us that there is a daughter surviving of the
eldest son, and daughters by the two younger sons; and that there is an
illegitimate son (named Robert Burns) and daughter, still extant in Dumfries
by the eldest son, who was a man of disreputable life in his younger days. This
son seems to have inherited his father's failings, with but a shadow of the
great qualities that make the world tender of his vices and weaknesses. Seeing
his poor, mean dwelling and surroundings, and picturing his outward presenti-
ment from these, one does not so much wonder that the people of his day should
have failed to recognize what was immortal in a disreputable, drunken, shabbily
clothed and shabbily housed man, consorting with associates of ill reputation,
and, as his only ostensible occupation, gauging liquor-casks. It is [89] much
easier to know and honor a poet when his fame has taken shape in marble, than
when he comes staggering before you plastered over and besmeared with all
the sordidness of his daily life. I only wonder that his honor came so soon;
there must have been something very great in his immediate presence to have
caused him to seem like a demi-god so soon.

As we went back through the churchyard, we saw a spot where nearly four
hundred inhabitants of Dumfries were buried during the cholera-year; and